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REVIEWS 

Controversies over the Imitation of Cicero as a 
Model for Style and some phases of their In- 
fluence on the Schools of the Renaissance. 
By Izora Scott, Ph.D. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 35 (1910). Part I, 124 pages, Part 
II, 144 pages. 
In this volume Miss Izora Scott undertakes to 
trace the history of the Ciceronianism of the Re- 
naissance from a point of view which is defined as 
follows : "to furnish to the English reader some of 
the controversial matter in direct translation or full 
analysis, and to connect the doctrine more particu- 
larly with the schools of the Renaissance". The first 
part of the promise is abundantly fulfilled, and the 
greater part of the volume consists of analysis and 
translation of the more important documents in their 
chronological sequence. The connection of Cice- 
ronianism with the educational practice of the Renais- 
sance is handled rather meagerly in a single chapter, 
which recapitulates not a little that has gone before. 
Some more detailed account of the exact method of 
Ciceronian imitation, of the character of the practi- 
cal exercises which were employed, in short such 
details of Italian method as are available for the 
practice of Melancthon, Sturm and Ascham, would 
have added very much to the interest and value of 
the book. Part II contains a translation of the letter 
of Pico to Bembo on imitation, and of Bembo's reply, 
and a complete translation of the only document of 
the controversy which has maintained a place in 
history, Erasmus's Ciceronianus. 

The author is widely read in the literature of the 
subject, and has commanded library resources which 
will provoke the envy of any fellow countryman who 
has been curious to pursue studies in the history of 
Renaissance scholarship. An interesting chapter on 
the influence of Cicero before 1450 gives very thinly 
an outline of what may be called ancient Ciceronian- 
ism. To foe captious concerning this brief introduc- 
tory chapter would be unfair, for it is apart from the 
proper theme and one need not wonder that the 
author is ill at ease in an unfamiliar field. At all 
events it marks a contrast with the remainder of the 
book, which shows an intimacy of acquaintance with 
the documents pertaining to the Ciceronianism of the 
Renaissance worthy of all admiration. Through the 
remainder of Part I the movement is followed in 
outline and translation of the various arguments and 
counter-arguments which were advanced for and 
against the exclusive imitation of Cicero. The work 
may be open to criticism for confining itself so 
closely to the particular theme outlined and for fail- 
ing to connect it with some larger aspects of the 
Renaissance, with contemporary movements in the 
history of religion, art, and architecture. For that 
there was a Ciceronianism in architecture (slavish 



adherence to Vitruvius) Burckhardt remarks, and 
it would be easy to trace in the perfection of Raphael 
and his school an analogous tendency in painting. 
It might be possible also to characterize the move- 
ment as a lapse into a new scholasticism of form, 
comparable to the pseudo-Aristotelianism of the later 
middle ages, and to the authority of Galen in medi- 
cine. But — quod voluit auctor, effecit. 

For those who read Latin with sufficient facility 
the matter would have gained vastly in interest by 
a presentation of corresponding extracts from the 
original texts. There is still a spark of life in them 
which all but expires even in the best of renderings. 
But the author is doubtless right in believing that 
the record of the movement should be presented in 
English. 

But there is English and English, and I wish that 
the same praise could be bestowed upon the render- 
ing of the excerpts as has been accorded to the 
author's learning and diligence in selecting them. 
The Ciceronianus of Erasmus is, to be sure, pre- 
sented in a tolerably readable form; but as for the 
rest it contains such specimens of translation jargon 
as can seldom have found their way into print, unless 
in the facetious reviews of college entrance papers. 
Look, for instance, at this (from a letter of Eras- 
mus) : "Now for a long time I have fought a war 
by no means bloodless with those phalanxes who 
think that as a result of their tyranny more polite 
letters flourish" (p. 26), or at this: "In regard to the 
collocation by which some suspicion he was offended, 
I am sending a letter, which if it satisfactory to 
you, there is no need of further words" (p. 34). 
Obviously, "is" has fallen out here, but even so who 
will undertake to parse "which", and is there another 
lacuna before or after "suspicion"? So I thought, 
until I discovered at p. 53 that "suspicion" is a verb: 
"Now I suspicion that tnis last (sc. Alexander) has 
busied himself especially to contrive my destruction." 
Examples of a similar kind could be multiplied in- 
definitely, but to justify a harsh verdict I will add 
one more: "I have heard that it has been written 
from hence that the friends of Erasmus here wish 
that he should briefly reply to the rage and fury of 
that very mad fellow (Dolet), which those who have 
heard so great a croaking think is the roaring of 
some great animal" (p. 8s). To what extent this 
sort of writing would be intelligible to the educated 
layman it would be interesting to know. Actual 
misapprehensions of meaning are not, I think, very 
numerous, but they do occur. What, for instance, 
would the general reader make out of this? "For 
this reason I have regretted that institutions were 
led away from true eloquence by him" (p. 61). He 
(the general reader, I mean) might suspect that he 
saw a reason for the Ciceronianism of Bembo in the 
following remarkable confession: "but fear or ina- 
bility (sic) conquered, for I was drawn to the medi- 
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ocer". The author's unfamiliarity with the technical 
terminology of Latin rhetoric leads sometimes to 
vague renderings, sometimes to an awkward insertion 
of Latin terms where the proper English word would 
have been perfectly clear and definite. Faults of 
idiom and vocabulary could be multiplied almost in- 
definitely. On p. 30 for example we have "emanated 
in Italy", on p. 40 "unthoughted", while p. 28 actually 
yields "furtherest", which, however, we assume to be 
the invention of the compositor. 

Yale University. G. L. HeNDRICKSON. 



Die Grundlagen Der Griechischen Tempuslehre und 
die Homerische Tempusgebrauch. Zweiter Band. 
By Carl Mutzbauer. Strassburg : Karl J. Triib- 
ner (1909). Pp. xiv + 324. 
This is the concluding volume of Professor Mutz- 
bauer's comprehensive work on the Homeric tenses. 
The first volume appeared in 1893; the second was 
completed in 1904 but has been delayed in passing 
through the press. Almost the whole of the present 
volume, aside from a brief preface and introduction, 
is devoted to a presentation of the material not in- 
cluded in Volume I. For the sake of uniformity the 
classification adopted in that volume has been con- 
tinued. The verbs have been separated into groups ac- 
cording to their stem formation — verbs of the T-class, 
the nasal class, etc. Professor Mutzbauer adopted 
this system, he tells us, in the hope that it would 
throw light on the relative age of parts of the 
Homeric poems, but he regretted it before the com- 
pletion of the first volume and he now admits that 
even the language of Homer is the result of centuries 
of development and that no chronological conclusions 
can be inferred from the use of this or that verb- 
form. An alphabetical arrangement, as he rightly 
says, would have added greatly to the convenience 
of the book. The defect is, however, partly atoned 
for by the addition of a full alphabetical list of verbs. 
Professor Mutzbauer's 'temporal creed' may be 
stated as follows: Kind of time (Zeitart), not sphere 
of time (Zeitstufe), is the decisive element in the 
Greek tenses. Greek does not define the time-rela- 
tions of actions to one another, has no conception 
of historical narrative,, and so has no preeminent 
historical tense like the Latin perfect or the German 
preterite. Real time-meaning is indicated only by 
the present, imperfect, and aorist indicative. The 
other modes are in themselves timeless — we infer the 
relations of time from the context or it may be 
fixed by the use of ifia, iixra&i, etc. Duration and 
repetition are not expressed by the tenses in them- 
selves. The imperfect denotes that an action is de- 
veloping, progressing, the aorist that it is beginning 
or drawing to a close. The perfect expresses either 
a state (which is the result of a completed action) 
or has intensive meaning. The pluperfect is merely 
an imperfect of the perfect stem. The future indi- 
cates that an action is beginning or drawing to a 



close — rarely that it is progressing — in the future. 
The conative force of the present does not inhere 
in the form but develops easily from the progressive 
meaning of the tense. The aorist was chosen for 
the gnomic function because the aorist possessed 
ingressive meaning and the sphere of time was dis- 
regarded, since Greek lays no stress on sphere 
of time.. 

Following this creed to its logical conclusions Pro- 
fessor Mutzbauer seeks everywhere indications of 
the kind of time : e. g. every imperfect is progressive, 
every aorist is ingressive or 'concluding' (zum Ab- 
schluss gelangende Handlung) ; other functions are 
merely derived from these fundamental meanings. 
If a contradictory force appears, it is merely appar- 
ent (scheinbar) ! He attempts to drive home his 
interpretations by persistent translation without hint- 
ing that at best translation can only illustrate, not 
prove, his points, or that it makes a difference 
whether the translator's native tongue is German, 
French, English or what you will. 

Even if we make due allowance for the difficulties 
of the subject, the good features of the book are too 
often marred by false or very questionable theoriz- 
ing. Space forbids a detailed criticism, but in gen- 
eral it may be said that too little attention has been 
paid to the bearing on tense functions of the con- 
text, of particles and other defining words, of meter 
and style, and above all of the meaning of the verb. 
If Professor Mutzbauer had arranged his material 
in groups according to the meaning of the verbs 
(verbs of motion, speech, etc.) and had then attacked 
the problems of function, he would have reached 
different and more reliable results. As it is each 
reader must do this for himself, and the chief value 
of the book lies not in its definitions of functions 
(many of which will be rejected), but in its complete 
collection of material which will be very useful to 
the commentator on Homer and the worker in Greek 
syntax. 
Brvn Mawr College. Arthur L. Wheeler. 



EPITAPH UPON A CHILD THAT DIED 

Here she lies a pretty bud, 

Lately made of flesh and blood : 

Who as soon fell fast asleep 

As her little eyes did peep. 

Give her strewings, but not stir 

The earth that lightly covers her. — Herrick. 

version 
Cuius hie tumulum vides puella 
(flos, sed sanguine natus atque came) 
luci vix pate fecit huic ocellos, 
turn somno requievit altiore. 
Sparsis tu violis abi, viator, 
nee terram moveas levem tenellae. 
Stanford Uniyersitv. B. O. Foster. 



